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At Home in the World 


By Peart §. Buck 


WHEN I wrote down what I have to 
say today our nation was not yet at war. I put down as 
my first words this axiom, the parents should not live 
for the child. Now that war has been declared, and the 
call comes to everyone to plunge into the struggle, I do 
not change that axiom but I add to it these words— 
neither should the child be left deserted in the home. 

I believe that there is an enormous waste in this matter 
of living for the child. Generations waste themselves thus. 
Of what use is it merely to produce children and devote 
the adult life to their care only to have them in their turn 
produce more children and they devote themselves again? 
Is this treadmill of mere production of human beings of 
any meaning? I cannot see that it is. Each generation 
should rather live its own life and leave behind it a definite 
achievement for the race as a whole. It would be a better 
heritage for the child than merely to have brought him 
to being and clothed and fed and given him what we call 
an education. An education is of very little use unless the 
individual can use it and add to it the meaning of his own 
life. 

We are of course in a transition period. In every coun- 
try I dare say the problem of home in relation to life is 
the same. Life has suddenly changed everywhere. The 
confines of a community are no longer a single town, or 
even a single nation. The community has suddenly be- 
come the whole world, and world problems impinge upon 
the humblest of us. I think of a boy I know, reared in the 
smallest and quietest of Pennsylvania towns near where I 
live. He was reared of course for the environment his 
parents know—the only one they will ever know. Yet 
a few weeks ago he was plucked up out of the little village 
and sent to another state and now he is in the Philippines. 
It is impossible, therefore, in one sense for parents to pre- 
pare their children for life—certainly impossible if they 
themselves think and move only in small village ways. 
Yet it is essential that today parents force themselves to 
live in the larger world in which their children must one 
day live. A generation ago parents could prepare their 
children for a small comfortable world. If the occasional 
child wandered beyond that, he was the unusual one and 
it would have been foolish to prepare all children for the 
life only the runaway and the adventurous child would 
live. But this is not true today. Today the world is 
close to every home. The Orient is a few days away from 
our boundaries. Europe is a matter of over night. 


* Address given on December 30 at the luncheon session of the joint 
meeting of the National Conference on Family Relations and the New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the Family. 


Nor are these physical distances shorter than the 
mental and spiritual contacts which they enforce upon us. 
We must know for our own preservation what the truth 
is about other countries and other peoples. It is as im- 
portant for us today to know what India thinks about 
England as it used to be to know the politics of a neighbor. 
In our children’s lifetime we will see India and England 
either come to terms or to grief and in ways which will 
inevitably involve our children. It will not do to raise 
our children in a small tight compartmented world any 
more. We do them an injustice and we may even en- 
danger their lives some day by not fitting them for their 
home in the world. 

My one criticism of the American home therefore is 
that it is too much a place of refuge and not sufficiently 
a place of education for life. Now it may be argued that 
we need a place of refuge. Yes, we do, but no one should 
live in a place of refuge unless possibly he is very old or 
invalid. A child especially must not grow up in a place 
of refuge or he will never be able to live happily anywhere 
else. Home must have its hours of refuge, its periods of 
vacation, its moods of recreation. But man, woman and 
child should not feel when they enter the doors of home 
that they leave the world outside. The person who thinks 
of home as a refuge is the person who has not learned to 
enjoy life and who has not found his place in life. If he 
wants to escape the world, it is a sure sign that he has never 
developed into an adult. And the fault for this lack of 
development is to be found, I believe, primarily in the 
home. 

Let me state my thesis boldly. I believe that the home 
should be consciously a part of the world, a place where 
world problems are faced and talked about, discussed and 
understood, and acted upon, where there is a sense of 
true responsibility for such action—above all, where 
nothing is hidden froma child. I donot mean that knowl- 
edge should be forced upon a child. I mean that the at- 
mosphere of a home should not be kept muted and soft- 
ened to any child, but that every interest should be kept 
quick and alive. Let the parents talk about whatever is 
going on in the world, what they hear over the radio and 
what they read in the newspapers and all that goes on and 
must go on in their minds if they are living in the world 
and not in hiding. The child will hear some of it and 
understand a little of it, and forget the rest of it. When he 
asks questions answer them briefly and simply. There is 
nothing which cannot be put into a few simple quick 
words which will be enough for the little child. And how 
good it is for him to know that though he is thoroughly 
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loved and well taken care of, yet his parents are interested 
in many things beside him! Whenever I hear a woman 
whose conversation is altogether of what her children do 
and say, I feel sorry for those children. How can they go 
out and live happily in a world of which they are not the 
center? It is a bad thing for anybody at any time in his 
life to feel that he is the center of any world. Home ought 
to be a living unit in a living world, and not a hole into 
which to crawl to escape the realities of life. 

The realities of life—how many of us when we hear 
that phrase see something sordid and sad and dreary! If 
we do, it is because somewhere long back in childhood our 
parents tried to shield us from the realities; they tried, in 
their kind and loving ignorance to spare us, and instead 
they deprived us. For the realities are what we want, 
what we must have if as individuals we are to grow to 
our full stature. The child ought early to know that it is 
within his ability to be a good man, because some men 
are bad. He ought to value life because there is also death. 
He must learn how to keep healthy because there is also 
sickness. He must see sorrow in order to know that there 
is also joy. He must find out that certain ways lead to grief 
but others lead to happiness. To delay such knowledge is 
to defraud the child of years of his life, to waste time when 
he ought to be living fully as an adult in learning the les- 
sons he ought to have absorbed as a child out of the very 
atmosphere of his home. 

The realities of life are not sad or dreary. Life is good 
to the very last drop, and evil and sorrow and grief are 
part of the whole. For the person whose home had been 
a part of the world the balance is never afterwards wrong. 
He will never be hopeless or despairing because he knows 
from the moment that he knows anything that there i- 
evil and sorrow as there is also good and happiness, and he 
is not frightened as he would be if for all his childhood 
years he had been taught that real life was happiness 
and plenty and then found out that it is not. The anxiety 
with which so many of us face life and live life comes from 
the longing to get back into what we were taught as 
children, that happiness is the normal, the real atmosphere 


—that plenty and safety and security are to be expected. . 


The truth is that nothing in life can be expected—the 
joy of living is to take what comes and fight against it or 
accept it—but live, and not try all the time to escape 
living and get away into some romantic refuge where 
everything ends happily. 

But how actually, in a practical fashion, is the home to 
be brought into the current of life? 

I must answer this as best I can, partly out of experi- 
ence, partly from observation. My own childhood home 
was far from perfect, I realize, as an environment for a 
child. But with all its imperfections I can never be grate- 
ful enough that it was not a refuge. It was a regular whirl- 
pool of cross currents from all over the world. My parents 


were only secondarily parents. I know my mother loved 
her children with all her heart but certainly she never 
loved us with all her time. But we shared everything 
with her. She took us to her religious meetings and we 
went with her when she dispensed food and money to 
the poor and we helped her with her clinics and her 
housekeeping equally. We were pressed into every sort 
of service—not in her case for any obvious training of us, 
but simply because she had to have help. She was deeply 
involved in life and she involved us with her. We were 
early familiar with the sight of hunger and death and we 
knew because we had heard them the life problems of our 
surroundings. The result was that without knowing it I 
grew up hating sorrow and hardship but not afraid of 
either. I learned so early how to look on death that I can- 
not remember horror at a dead face. By the time I was 
grown a lot of the clutter of childhood was out of the way 
and without personal pain or even knowledge that I was 
learning I had learned what life is. 

What our parents gave us, too, was a sense of responsi- 
bility toward the world. We did not merely learn, we 
learned that we had something to do with all we learned 
—that nothing human was alien to us, because we, too, 
were human. We learned this not by hearing it said, but 
simply by seeing our parents deeply involved in action. 
They were so interested in what they did that they made 
themselves interesting to us. We were not left outside of 
their activities or left to ourselves while they came and 
went—we came and went, too. Yes, we saw things 
and did things that many of us here would not consider 
suitable for children—I can only say that I am thankful 
for everything I was allowed to do and to see and to share 
as a child. I came to my adulthood ready for life and I 
have enjoyed it all, good and bad. None of it has been too 
much, neither its sorrow nor its goods. For this I must 
thank my parents, who let the life of the world stream so 
richly through our home that even as a child I was a part 
of that life. 

The home, then, should participate in the life of the 
world. My parents were fortunate. How can the average 
home? By making the problems of the world its problems, 
by trying to add something to the solution of those prob- 
lems. Children are not much interested in solved prob- 
lems. They are enormously interested in unsolved ones. 

And there is nothing academic in this. The problems of 
the world today are the problems of everybody. Take the 
one of the greatest problem in the world at this moment, 
the problem of race. I pause for a moment over that 
word problem. If anyone dislikes the word, if he avoids 
it, and tries to think of some other word, then it shows 
that very thing I have been talking about. Problems are 
not tiresome, troublesome things—they are simply 
tangles waiting to be untied, questions waiting to be 
answered. A problem ought not to make an adult sigh— 
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it ought to give him a feeling of eagerness, an excitement, 
a rise of interest, a challenge to wits and skill and wisdom, 
an invitation to put his mind and energies to a new and 
fascinating trial. 

Well, in this spirit I use the word problem. There is, I 
say, that great problem, race. 1 am not going to talk about 
it except to say that in my belief it is the greatest, and 
most Americans do not know it. Abroad the peoples 
know it. In the hearts of millions of colored peoples every- 
where you would be astonished to realize, and yet we 
must realize that they are asking themselves, “How can 
we live together with white people in the world, these 
white people who make wars, who hold us subject under 
cruel and unjust laws, who break their treaties with us, 
who hold the economi¢ and military power of the world? 
Can white people be taught civilization and peace? Can 
they be brought to wish to live in harmony with colored 
peoples as equals in a free world, or will they continue to 
want to rule us when they have won the war, so that we 
must arm ourselves and fight them before we can gain our 
true freedom?” In our own country thirteen million col- 
ored Americans are asking very much the same thing. 

How many of us, who are parents and teachers realize 
the great problem of race? How many of us are teaching 
our children to realize it with us, to try to think with us 
and feel with us to the right solution? If we are not, then 
we are doing our children the gravest injustice that par- 
ents and teachers can do to children—we are not prepar- 
ing them for life. For in the lifetime of our children there 
will very probably—I believe, unavoidably—come the 
necessity to decide whether or not the white race is to 
rule as totalitarians over the subject colored races or 
whether or not we can live democratically together as 
peoples upon the same earth. Are we preparing our chil- 
dren for the wise solution of this question? It is a world 
problem, but it is a national problem, too, for us Ameri- 
cans, and it is the problem in almost every community 
in the United States. 

It is the duty of every parent and teacher to see that in 
his own community the children are made aware of the 
problem of race and to pass on, not prejudices, but freedom 
of choice to the new generation to deal with what in their 
time may be a choice which will result either in world 
harmony or the greatest and most horrible war the human 
race has yet seen. 

Another of the great problems is the proper relation- 
ship between men and women. It is not necessary or right 
for either to feel superior or inferior—so we have always 
taught and practiced in our own home. Yet to my amaze- 
ment, now that our children are beginning school, they 
bring home from outside the notion that girls are inferior 
to boys by nature, so that we are having to bolster up our 
heretofore perfectly unself-conscious little daughter with 
the conviction that girls can do anything that boys can 


and that she is just as good and able as any boy ever was. 
At the same time we are trying to laugh out of our boys 
any notion of their congenital superiority to girls, a notion 
which I find they take to as easily as eating cake. 

Now I believe—at least I hope—that no school teacher 
is so mediaeval as to teach her pupils that boys are better 
than girls, and so I take it that some of my children’s 
schoolmates are teaching them so because in their homes 
they see women in an inferior position or they are some- 
how taught that men are intrinsically superior. Indeed I 
see this thing instilled into children in many homes, and 
it is a pernicious and undemocratic doctrine and we shall 
never have a happy people or really happy homes until 
men cease believing in their superiority and women cease 
pretending to believe in their own ingenuity. When par- 
ents allow their children to grow up with false notions 
of superiority and inferiority based on sex alone, they are 
adding to the confusion of the world. No sound basis of 
individual happiness and social sanity can be built upon 
an unequal relationship between men and women and 
history only confirms the present. Do not forget that 
Nazism puts as twin doctrines the false ideas that one race 
is superior to another and that male is superior to female. 
Both of these notions are at the root of tyranny in society. 
I believe that parents should simply say to the child when 
he comes home with such ideas, “We do not believe in 
this. In our house boys and girls are the same. We know 
they are equally able, and we love them alike. Whatever 
advantages the boys have the girls have. One is as respon- 
sible as the other.” And never fail to act on this! 

I have spoken of race and sex. Let me choose one more 
—the problem of war, an age-old evil, and yet one which 
I believe we are now beginning to understand. I see, very 
far off and faint, the glimmer of a day when war shall be 
rejected as a rational means to any end, when it will be 
understood for what it is, an atavistic instinct in men who 
make a sport of killing. There is indeed a very close rela- 
tionship between war and sport. Those who make war 
soon come to think of it as a game and the human beings 
involved in it lose all significance. I happen to have lived 
most of my years in China during a period when there 
were a number of small insignificant civil wars, very 
cruel and devastating to those who happened to be caught 
in them, but otherwise of no importance. Who made 
these wars? Why, warlords—that is, out of the people 
somewhere there would rise a little Hitler, rise first be- 
cause he liked war and second because some economic or 
other crisis ina locality lifted him to a place of momentary 
power. Or, like our own gangsters, he just began to 
maraud and rob and kill. What interested me was that 
they were all so much alike. The mentality of a militarist 
is as like that of another militarist, whatever his race or 
nation, as one mongolian cretin is like another. The symp- 
toms are the same. 
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I watched a young dog this summer catch a rabbit. It 
was pure sport. Before I could stop him he had pounced 
upon it playfully and bitten it through the neck. He was 
alarmed, excited, pleased all at once. He was not sure 
what he had done. He felt it was perhaps something 
wrong. I saw the same dog kill a rabbit two days ago. He 
killed it with the practised cruelty of one who no longer 
minds killing. The dog now ought to be kept chained. 
He has allowed what was sport to become a stimulant 
without which he cannot live. 

Exactly the same thing happens to a man who kills 
another even in war. There is a profound psychological 
shock in learning to kill. The first time it is done there is 
horror mingled with the excitement. Soon the horror is 
gone or it becomes the excitement. At any rate, war 
becomes a pastime of extraordinary power over those who 
indulge in it. There has not been sufficient study made of 
the effect upon the human individual of being sanctioned 
to kill his fellow man, as war does sanction it. There is 
not only the violation of a deep physical instinct but the 
long built up acquired sense that murder is wrong. War 
cuts across both, and the shock is more than the average 
man can bear. I have seen the thing again and again, not 
only in the change that takes place in simple Chinese 
peasants when they become soldiers, but I have seen it in 
American boys on navy ships in the Orient, when they 
have had to have skirmishes with some enemy in a local 
incident. I have seen it in an American officer, who under 
his smooth pleasant surface manner was as much a victim 
to the dangerous stimulation of war as he would have been 
to drink or a drug. Indeed, the effect is much the same but 
far stronger. 

So much our children ought to understand about basic 
war. War takes place in the world because there are indi- 
viduals who love war as there are individuals who love 
to get drunk, to lie, to rob, to murder. When there is in 
addition a situation of injustice and social insecurity it is 
easy for these men to rise to power. The great problem 
of war today is how the people of a nation can control the 
machines of war so that they do not fall into the hands of 
war makers in order that we may in peace and order 
settle the inequalities among peoples. 

I am not a pacifist. I think war is inevitable so long as 
we do nothing to stop the conditions which over and 
over again produce war. It is absurd to talk of stopping 
war when war has begun. But it is possible to stop war 
at its beginning. No war appears out of the blue. There 
is no such thing as a true lightning war. Every major war 
is at least a generation in preparation, but we are so 
blindly used to thinking of war as inevitable, we are so 
ignorant of it when it is in preparation. We know so little 
about it psychologically that we let it come to crisis and 
then wonder why it has to be again. It will always be 
unless we prevent it by sane international and national 


planning and by checking the rise to power of the indi- 
viduals who will make war. 

Shall we shield our children from war? By no means. 
I think a child, according to his age, ought to know what 
happens in war exactly as he would know about a disease 
in his vicinity and how to guard against it and what its 
dangers are. I think he ought to understand war very 
early, how war comes about. Ina home if an unruly selfish 
child is not checked when he seizes the toys of the others 
he becomes unmanageable and intolerable. In a commu- 
nity a bully menaces the peace and possessions of all. The 
child understands very well the bully in school and street 
and what is aggressive war except bullying on a larger 
scale? The problem is the same, and it is important that 
the child should not be allowed to bully or be bullied, for 
in one case he is fitting himself for false leadership and in 
the other he is growing up subject to a false power. 
There is in children a natural desire to have a hero and to 
follow a leader if he is not a leader himself. But he should 
understand that it is basic in democratic life that he choose 
his leader for good reasons and for his own reasons not 
because that leader has a big stick or a gun. And the 
natural leader among children should understand that he 
has not the right to practice leadership on anyone. We 
see by implication, therefore, that the truths about war 
are in microcosm in every community and home, and care 
taken here to make this clear to the child will do much to 
prevent war in the world. 

But the time fails me and I cannot take up more of these 
specific aspects of life in their relation to the home. I 
return to my main point and indeed the reason why I am 
here at all, which is to say that I believe the problems of 

_the world must first be met in the home before we will 
have men and women sufficiently educated for the world, 
and that we do our children the most grave injustice when 
we do not fit them in the home for the world they will 
find waiting at their doors when they step outside. The 
child prepared in the home through all the life of the home 
for the life of the world beyond steps forward a self- 
confident and integrated creature. He will be afraid of 
nothing because he will say, “I know about this—I know 
what to do.” If his home has shielded him and denied him 
the knowledge and practice of life he will be terrified. He 
will want to step back into his childhood, even back and 
back into the dark security of his mother’s womb. But 
to such haven there is no return for one already born, no 
such thing as childhood for those who are grown. And 
yet how many men and women spend their lives frus- 
trated, discontented, afraid, because they have never been 
made ready to be anything but children. 

Let the life of the world stream through our homes 
and through us all, men and women who have children 
and teach children. 
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What Kind of a Family Do We 
Wish to Develop in America? 


By Ernest R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 


A FREE people of great resources has 
- accepted what promises to be its supreme testing. Our 
task is clear and its issues understood. An aggressive, de- 
humanizing philosophy is in a life-and-death struggle with 
the values which, slowly achieved in the past, have 
seemed supremely secured in the modern world. A deci- 
sion between two opposite ways of life must be made, and 
on the level of brutish conflict. This is itself a denial of 
the trends toward the establishment of a social intelli- 
gence without which the existence of men, women and 
even children everywhere must remain forever hard, 
bitter, empty and hopeless. 

The role of the American family at the moment has no 
uncertainty. It must maintain with patience an unchang- 
ing courage, and with unstinted sacrifice continue as the 
basic source of the morale which alone can carry us 
through our present ordeal. No one in accord with the 
quality of American civilization would choose a family 
life responsive to our present emergency as our permanent 
domestic experience, but rather one prepared to meet the 
social reconstruction and promise which will face us at the 
end of this unseasonable war. Speaking for myself, I look 
forward to a future family which will express the two 
characteristics that have been distinctive in the growth 
of our nation: an increasingly just relationship of men and 
women and an appreciation of the worth of individual 
integrity. I seek also a family life that will itself be sup- 
ported by an advancing social maturity. _ 

The distinctive contribution the United States has 
made in advancing the status of woman should receive 
an increasing momentum as a consequence of conditions 
due to the Second World War. Unlike what followed 
our previous conflicts, however, the question, whether 
this progress shall continue, is one of the decisions that 
will be made by whichever of the two contending philoso- 
phies of life shall be victorious. To gain the full fruits of 
the new opportunities given to women, we need on their 
part a more aggressive, discerning, fact-facing leadership. 

Our present conflict cannot help temporarily working 
adversely as it influences the recognition of individuality. 
We are necessarily driven to a submerging of personal 
self-expression as we are welded into unity by the pres- 


* Address given on December 30 at the luncheon meeting of the joint 
session of the National Conference on Family Relations and the New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the Family. 


sure of a survival struggle. The recognition of the in- 
tegrity of each man’s and woman's meaning to himself, 
to society, and to God—a basic belief in Jewish faith and 
in Christianity, both Protestant and Catholic, and a 
realization that has distinguished American civilization— 
must in war times be suppressed. Unless it returns and 
recovers its losses, outward victory will be fictitious, for 
we shall have lost the fundamental values involved in our 
present struggle. 

I wish also for the future American family a background 
of social maturity. Our present tragedy results in part 
from the great distance there is between the use to which 
man has put the tools he has made and the insight he needs 
to handle them wisely. Socially we are like children in 
the dark playing with dynamite. Our international men- 
ace comes from the differences that exist in social maturity 
among the nations. Those that are moving toward normal 
relationships on the cooperative human value level must 
find some way of being protected against those peoples 
captivated by the purposes belonging to a lower and 
former stage of culture. 

If we win against them we must frankly and effectively 
realize that their outlook upon life, in defeat and humilia- 
tion, will be a most potent incentive to a renewal of con- 
flict at the earliest possible moment. There can be no in- 
ternational security based upon a treaty until their 
philosophy of animal survival is given up. 

To protect the peace-seeking nations, and at the same 
time encourage the maturing of those who see in war a 
persistent human virtue, will be not only a task of states- 
manship but a function of families which recognize their 
social and international responsibility to increase and 
handle wisely the material resources of the Twentieth 
Century. Unless international security is firmly placed, 
we cannot with consistent spirit go onward to a social 
life already needlessly postponed. 

We also need a value-stressing civilization that will 
encourage and support a family dife leading men and 
women toward greater social maturity. Revolutionary 
changes must be made in the conditions that influence 
health, economic well-being and education. 

I wish for the American family in every class and in 
every section the full use of modern medical resources 
an assurance of not only the means of livelihood, but a 
standard of living consistent with present material re- 
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sources, a permanent security that will prevent worry, 
and an education that will, during the formative period, 
be carried on in accord with our knowledge of the su- 
preme importance of biological growth, and that on its 
higher level will open a door for each individual, in accord 
with his natural endowment, social concern, and in- 
tellectual promise. To deny this because of economic 
handicap or to provide advantages merely to those eco 
nomically fortunate, exploits society and brings a leader- 
ship that hampers social maturing. 

No education can be sound or safe that does not, from 
beginning to end, recognize the supreme importance of the 
family and the need in the modern world for every man or 
woman to receive at various stages of the educational 
process, information and insight, attitudes and incen- 
tives, that encourage wholesome marriage and family 
life. 

Asa people we are still backward in our public attitude 
toward these basic human needs, in great measure due 
to failure of leadership. We still tolerate a medical pro- 
gram that uses magnificently the resources of modern 
science for cure but that, in spite of a high standard of 
professional ethics, shows little realization of the medical 
statesmanship that doctors must eventually assume or 
contribute little to the social program of a modernized 
society. The doctor's present obligation goés far beyond 
what is commonly meant by socialized medicine. There is 
need of a militant leadership in matters that concern the 
health, vigor and well-being of our people. The doctor's 


feeble influence on the policy of the schools, one of the 
most important of ‘the conditions that determine the 
quality of our population, is an illustration of the usual 
physician’s present complacent attitude. Another ex- 
ample is the exploitation of ignorance and drug-supersti- 
tion by the radio's sales-pressure for patent medicines. 
This also is an indictment of public education as well as of 
an ineffectual protest by our men of medicine. 

The stubborn refusal of educators to build their school 
programs not on their present artificial overemphasis of 
words and academic formulations but on the biologic facts 
of body and brain development is another example of the 
turning aside of a professional group from the obligations 
of a modern social leadership, in part because it lacks the 
necessary natural-science background and in part because 
of the revolutionary changes such a reconstruction in 
school practices and ideals demands. Health examinations 
and talks on hygiene are not enough. These are merely a 
part of the greater obligation to establish education in all 
its aspects upon a functioning organic basis. 

Labor officials concentrate on wage increase and em- 
ployers on profits in a self-contained conflict when eco- 
nomic advance and security require both to realize the 
superior importance of their working out together a 
modern, socially-inspired, cooperative program for the 
public good of all our people. Class or group thinking 
here, as along all social lines, is an attack upon the condi- 
tions that support the social maturity the modern family 
requires for its welfare and stability. 
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Ideals for Family Life After the War’ 


By Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


Introduction 
THE Chinese, I am told, and Miss Buck 
will no doubt know more about this than we do, have in- 
vented a phrase which has become something of a folk- 
saying which runs as follows: “Only those who hate war 
will be able to win this war.” 

We are aiscovering in these fateful and terrifying times 
that there are at least two ways of hating war. One may 
detest the brutality and the irrationality of war because 
of sentiments of delicacy and human kindness. Or, one 
may hate war as the enemy of progress, the waster of 
precious time and energy. The former type of anti-war 
feeling, if adhered to in a world in which war is a reality, 
may lead to that human disease to which we have in re- 
cent years given the name of appeasement, which is, I 
assume, a synonym for selfishness and cowardice. If one 
hates war, on the other hand, because of the desire to use 
the energy thus consumed for better purposes, then it 
becomes natural to discuss programs of progress even 
while warfare has become our primary preoccupation. 

I assume that it is this latter attitude which animated 
the program-makers of this conference. You have re- 
quested your guest speakers at this session to discuss, not 
how family life is likely to be affected by the war which 
is now upon us, but rather what kind of family is to be 
desired for a time of peace. With this incentive, I wholly 
agree. It is in this sense that the Chinese proverb becomes 
_ meaningful, namely: only those who have convictions 
about the humane uses to which they propose to devote 
the coming peace can be allowed to win this war. 

I should like to obey to the letter the injunction thus 
placed upon me, that is, to discuss the ideals which we 
are to strive for in relation to family life when this dread- 
ful war is over, but I find myself in need of at least a small 
stretch of background, a need which can be satisfied by 
the statement of three general principles. 

First: The changes which are destined to take place in 
our society, and in family life, as a consequence of this 
war are already foreshadowed in the basic social trends 
of the past thirty-five years. If, then, we are to become 
family planners, we must first of all make sure that we 
understand the nature of those trends. The normal proc- 
esses of society are more persistent than the abnormal 
interruptions caused by war. 

* Paper read on December 30 at the luncheon session of the joint 
meeting of the National Conference on Family Relations and the New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the Family. 


Second: Although war alters the functional aspects of 
family life, its chief impact upon the family is structural. 
War tends to destroy the patterns of family life. It re- 
moves the male members of the group from the family 
circle for longer periods of time, and sometimes forever. 
Its effect is to increase family mobility, and when a family 
moves from one locality to another, it leaves something 
of itself behind. 

Third: If it is assumed that economic, social and cul- 
tural planning is to become the watchword of the new 
world, and that we are henceforth to be motivated and 
educated to think of all our resources as being potential 
means for the satisfaction of expanding human needs, it 
appears to me that a concern for family life will soon be- 
come the center and focus around which all our institu- 
tions will revolve. Neither the giant and imperial state nor 
the detached, isolated individual constitutes a satisfactory 
goal for planning, unless, God forbid, planning is con- 
sidered to be a form of ruthless regimentation designed 
to fulfill our animal requirements at the expense of human- 
istic and spiritual ends. 

It will soon become evident how these three generaliza- 
tions have influenced and entered into my conception of 
the family of the future. Speaking still in general terms, 
I wish to add that whenever I engage in this form of 
thought which requires a futuristic glance into the un- 
known and an ideal forecast of something which does not 
now exist, I remind myself of the true function of the 
ideal. Thus, I assume that it is the genuine role of the 
ideal, not to set before one’s self, a fixed goal, but rather 
to provide a sense of direction. I may speak of the 
various elements which seem to me to constitute a de- 
sirable form of family life in fairly specific terms, but in 
reality I am concerned primarily with the direction, not 
the goal. The function of the ideal, according to the late 
and wise Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, is to transmute 
the dull details of existence into romance and to give 
meaning to the whole. 

With these preliminaries disposed of, I may now pro- 
ceed to my usual didactic role and state that 

(1) I hope those who are genuinely interested in the 
future of family life will find a way of shifting their em- 
phasis from legalism to education. During the past fifty 
years the trend has been unmistakable: we have attempted 
to make family life more secure and stable, to hold hus- 
bands and wives together, and to compel parents to be 
good to their children by enacting legal statutes. This 
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program cannot succeed. A minimum of family law is, of 
course, necessary. We have long since passed beyond that 
minimum. Nothing save affection, understanding amd in- 
sight can sustain a successful family, and these are quali- 
ties which cannot be imposed upon individuals by law 
These are attributes of human nature which can be 
brought to fruition only through education. Our present 
divorce laws, for example, are designed for three purposes 
namely, (a) to provide fees for lawyers, (b) to make the 
separation of husband from wife as scandalous and dis- 
reputable as possible, and (c) to increase the rate of 
divorce. Experience indicates without any doubt that 
wherever divorce has been made simple and decent, the 
divorce rate automatically diminishes. Experience also 
teaches that whenever we substitute force and coercion 
for education, we either fail abjectly, or we discover that 
what has been accomplished by compulsion must sooner 
or later be done again by the method of consent. 

(2) I hope also that those who consider themselves to 
be honest idealists in their desire for better family life 
will learn that they cannot detach themselves from eco- 
nomic reform. An economic system must ultimately be 
judged by the standard of family life which it fosters or 
permits. Wealth itself has little or no meaning except 
when viewed in the light of family welfare. The only 
valid measuring-rod for economic production, be it in- 
dustrial or agricultural, is the family standard. An eco- 
nomic system cannot be evaluated in terms of the size 
of its factories, the efficiency of its men and machines, 
the deposits in the banks, nor by the quality of commodi- 
ties produced. In the long run, it must be judged by 
health, happiness and well-being measured in terms of a 
family index. The same people who talk in fine language 
about the beauties of family life must also collaborate 
with those who struggle on behalf of an improved econ- 
omy. Being a teacher, I believe firmly in education for 
family life, but the educator's task does not begin when 
he presumes to instruct the family how to utilize its in- 
come to the best advantage; his function includes also the 
task of insuring the adequacy of that income. This same 
principle applies in many other spheres, housing for ex- 
ample. We cannot have good family life in this country 
until we have built decent houses. Lewis Mumford, 
himself an ardent advocate of housing has stated that a 
review of the housing projects constructed in recent years 
leads to the conclusion that those who do this particular 
bit of planning must hate family life. This may be an 
exaggeration but it certainly points accusingly at those 
who say they want good family life but do nothing about 
the elementary problem of family shelter. What I am 
striving to say is this: to become an idealist about the 
family means that you must also become an idealist about 
every factor which conditions family experience, espe- 
cially those material factors required for the satisfaction of 





basic human needs. So long as there are twelve million 
American families with annual incomes less than fifteen 
hundred dollars per year—the record, by the way, for 
our most prosperous year, 1929—it remains a form of 
indulgence to speak of family ideals. 

(3) The problem of security, the basic issue underlying 
the world war (revolution) in which we are now irrevoca- 
bly involved, in one of the most baffling considerations 
surrounding the fate of mankind. And, I have come to 
believe that its roots lie in family experience. This is not 
the place, obviously, to enter upon a philosophical dis- 
cussion but I trust you will not think it irrelevant if I 
remind you that the quest for economic security, the 
struggle to achieve collective security among the nations 
of the world, the ideological search for logical certainty 
and fixed ethical values, and the psychological security 
or insecurity of the child in the family circle are all ques- 
tions of the same kind, if indeed they are not at bottom 
identical. There will be no collective security for the 
sovereign nations of the world if parents do not learn 
how to deal with the question of security within the 
family. The will to power, the thirst for dominance, 
plus the obverse desire for submission, and superiority- 
inferiority tendencies—these are all traits of human be- 
havior which are learned in a primary sense in family 
experience. 

Moreover, as if the problem were not sufficiently tanta- 
lizing when viewed in this setting, it becomes apparent 
that when security is achieved on one level the conse- 
quence is that a new form of insecurity arises on another. 
Parents, for example, may conclude that they wish eco- 
nomic security and for this reason limit themselves to 
one, or perhaps, two children. They then discover in later 
years that they must endure a much greater amount of 
emotional insecurity. A nation may decide to furnish 
economic or social security to its citizens only to find that 
moral security and stamina diminishes. 

To return to the family equation, it appears we cannot 
deal adequately with the question of security unless par- 
ents and children of the future receive training in at least 
the elementary foundations of mental hygiene. We have 
now come to a peculiar position with respect to mental 
health, peculiar, that is, for a democratic society. If you 
are very rich or very poor, you may find it possible to 
receive professional psychiatric treatment, but if you are 
neither rich nor poor, but merely an average American 
citizen, you will find it extremely difficult to enjoy such 
services. 

(4) It came to me as something of a surprise a few years 
ago to discover in a semi-primitive tribe of Central Ameri- 
can Indians that the family was regarded as a resource 
for recreation. There were, of course other centers of fun 
in this community, but none were more gay and festive 


than the family circle. Here one experienced at first hand 
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that idyll of family life described by Goldsmith: 
How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find. 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 


I realize, of course, that our industrialized and mechanized 
society has turned the “smooth current of domestic joy” 
into a turbulent and choppy sea, but, again I say that if 
those of us who insist that we believe in the family design 
for living should translate our wishes into realities, we 
might find ways of restoring the recreational function to 
families even in cities and industrial communities. 

You will forgive me, I hope, if at this point I introduce 
a personal note. It happens that this very week we, the 
Lindeman family, rather, the Lindemans minus their 
family, will be moving from a home in the country where 
we have resided for two decades. The following letter 
written by a young man came to us a few days ago: 

I cannot let these holidays go by with a mere greeting card, remem- 
bering that you will soon be leaving our community. 

Naturally, I and many others will miss you. What I'll always re- 
member is what you did for the “ ‘teen’ age kids” of our town. We 
would probably have been at the pool room or the drug store corner, 
but instead we played tennis on your courts, came in contact with good 
books and good magazines.... For me you were the influence that 
made me go back to college—a real turning-point in my life. 


The important factor in this young man’s appreciation is 
to be found, J believe, not in the books and magazines, but 
rather, in the tennis court. 

What I have suggested above as a general direction for 
family planning is, indeed, simple. I look forward to the 
time when American families will be less constrained by 
law, when members of the family group will be educated 


in the subtle arts of human relationships, and will hence 
strive for stability founded upon faith and confidence and 
insight. I also assume that the time will soon come when 
no government, least of all our own, will tolerate an in- 
decent standard of family living; when a “floor” will be 
established, a standard of health and decency, below 
which no American family will be permitted to drop, and I 
assure you that this entails a vast increase in our productive 
output, a correlative problem which should also receive 
attention from those who care about family life. But, I 
do not foresee any easy solution for the perplexing prob- 
lem of security whether considered from the viewpoint 
of psychology, economics, the social insurances, or war. 
What I do feel with deepening assurance is that this ques- 
tion must be approached via the family, or it will remain 
insoluble. And finally, I look forward with confidence 
to the time when many of the tensions of modern life will 
be absorbed in fun-loving family circles. 

Perhaps, what I am striving to say has already been said 
more pointedly, and certainly more beautifully, by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in his famous essay on Domestic Life 
first written when he was himself establishing a home and 
family: 

Is it not plain that not in senates, or courts, or chambers of com- 
merce, but in the dwelling-house must the true character and hope of 
the time be consulted? 

These are the consolations—these are the ends to which the house- 
hold is instituted and the roof-tree stands. If these are sought and in 
any good degree attained, can the state, can commerce, can climate, can 
the labor of many for one, yield anything better, or half as good? Beside 
these aims, Society is weak and the State an intrusion.... He who 
shall bravely and gracefully . . . show men how to lead a clean, hand- 
some and heroic life among the beggarly elements of our cities and vil- 
lages; who shall teach me how to eat my meat and take my repose and 
deal with men, without any shame following will restore the life of 
men to splendor, and make his own name dear to all history. 
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NATURALLY, the war emergency has 
disrupted home life in many ways. War with its con- 
scription of the man power of the country must always 
do so. But today I want to speak about the impact of war 
on home life more particularly from the woman's point of 
view, for in this war for the first time in Britain woman 
power is taking responsibility for work very similar to 
that shouldered by men, in the armed forces, and in the 
factories, as well as on the home front. 

The reason for this is very plain: never before has 
England been in need of so great a number of men to serve 
abroad, and never has there been greater danger of inva- 
sion of the home land. Out of a small country, with a 
population of only 46 millions, and even with the Do 
minions only 65 millions in addition, to providing these 
-.forces there has had to be found man power to keep the 
home front safe and to man the factories and produce the 
ammunition and the weapons of war. 

In the far flung fighting there has of course been 
splendid help from other peoples of the Empire. But at 
home more and more women must be found to release 
men for active duty wherever they can. More and more 
women are forming an integral part of the line behind the 
fighting forces. 

The reason for the recent order conscripting women for 
the armed forces and for industry, is therefore very evi- 
dent. But in a democracy, the Government does not de- 
cide to do this over night. In Britain, as in America, there 
is discussion of the best means of meeting a difficult situa- 
tion. Public opinion makes the legislation. 

The-steps by which the British people arrived at the 
decision to conscript women are marked, I would say, by 
three stages. First was the period of the Volunteer, or 
occupation by choice. Women were allowed to volunteer 
for service in the Army (the Auxiliary Territorial Service, 
or the “ATS”), in the Royal Navy (the “Wrens”), and 
in the Royal Air Force (the “WAAF’S”). These women 
did very valuable work, releasing men for combatant duty. 
As time went on they assumed more and more responsi- 
bility. The ATS and the WAAFS became integral 
parts of the Army and of the Air Force respectively in 
April of this year. The ATS officers replaced men officers 
in certain duties: the ATS ranks took over some of the 
gun sight work and relieved men. The WAAFS took on 
responsible work in the ground crews of the R.A.F. 


* Address given cn Doser eps Ga quent euiense Sa oes 
meeting of the National Conference on Family Relations and the 
York State Conference on Marriage and the Family. 


Impact of War Upon British Home Life’ 


By PROFESSOR WINIFRED C. CUuLLIs, C.B.E. 


While rules and regulations were as human as possible, 
certain disciplinary measures had to be insisted on. While 
a woman could be given compassionate leave to join her 
husband on leave, or could resign if he fell ill and needed 
constant attention, or for pregnancy, there was strict 
application of army law to a defaulter. The first court 
marshalling of a woman took place in September, 1941, and 
was for absence without leave. 

The second stage therefore might be described as one 
in which there were considerable hardships as far as a 
woman's home life was concerned, but one in which her 
interests were guarded by compassionate ruling. 

This stage was also marked in industrial workers’ lives. 
For a hundred years or more women have been employed 
in industry. The cotton industry for instance, in certain 
of its activities employs many more women than men. 
Women have entered largely too, into various of the 
newer industries, including wireless and aircraft. But in 
this war, for the first time, large numbers of women made 
up the “green” labor which had to be trained to work in 
engineering. Preliminary training and a system of up- 
grading skill was instituted by the Government at Train- 
ing Centres and at Technical Schools. 

These women too, at first, volunteered. But early in 
1940, when women showed their skill and mastery over 
hitherto unfeminine occupations like welding and fitting, 
the Minister of Labor assumed power to direct their ef- 
forts as was best for the country’s interests. No woman 
between the ages of 20 and 30 who was doing full-time 
voluntary work was allowed to continue: she was re- 
quired to do paid work and, naturally to accept guidance 
as to what her occupation should be. The Minister had 
the right .to direct women into industry by compulsion 
but was never called upon to exercise it. All that was 
done was that women up to the age of 41 were registered 
at their local Labor Exchanges: particulars of their abili- 
ties were taken. Those who were free were directed into 
National Service. But no one was compelled. 

Women also volunteered for work in the Women’s 
Land Army, in Air Raid Precautions work, and with the 
Auxiliary Fire Service. They volunteered, nearly a million 
strong, for service with the Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices. They entered the various nursing and canteen 
services. In fact, wherever work was needed women took 
it on, either paid or unpaid. 

This involved a good deal of quiet hardship. There were 
many women who felt they could do more, but they 
were tied by the responsibility of children, their own and 
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evacuees. The distinction therefore arose, making the 
position clearer. Women without family responsibility, 
the Government termed “mobile.” Those who for some 
reason could not leave their homes, were termed “im- 
mobile.” A mobile woman could be required to serve 
anywhere: if industry needed her services elsewhere in 
the country, she would be billeted in that neighbour- 
hood. An immobile woman could, if she wished, volun- 
teer for work in her own neighbourhood. 

The third period was therefore begun: this was con- 
scription of women of the mobile type, between the ages 
of 20 and 30, and a hint of further requirements to be 
made of women of other age groups later. 

Conscription was decided on as the best and fairest 
method, and largely in response to the requests of the 
women themselves who had been enduring certain difh- 
culties because their position was not regularised and 
their duties not clear. 

Women of this age group (20 to 30) with certain re- 
served group exceptions, will now be directed into the 
services or into industry. The married and immobile 
woman, on the other hand, will be able to divide her 
attention between her home and voluntary or paid work, 
as she wishes. Many married women whose husbands 
are in the forces and whose children are provided for— 
perhaps evacuated—are, in point of fact, choosing full 
time occupation in the services or in industry, as the best 
means of serving their country at this time. Others give 
large portions of their time to the Women’s Voluntary 
Services, which perform an amazing variety of necessary 
and arduous work. 

Many married women with home responsibilities work 
in our factories. Two immobile women may share the 
work of one factory hand between them, by the shift 
system, and these will also share the tasks of looking after 
the home and the children of both, while the other is 
working. The mobile woman worker on the other hand, 
will live generally speaking as a billetee. 

Many schemes are in operation whereby the children 
of munitions workers and others are cared for. They can 
be taken by their mother to a Nursery School, Nursery 
class, Nursery centre-creche, or to a “baby minder” for 
the day. Other mothers prefer to work at night and leave 
their children in someone's charge, asleep. This may not 
be the best way, however, and discussions of better plans 
are afoot. 

The Government is now looking for a further supply 


of woman power among the younger married women. 
Many of these have been doing full time work looking 
after their own children and the children billeted on them 
for the duration. Or they may have munition workers or 
troops in training billeted in their houses. Many of these 
women will be grateful when the Government makes in- 
creased provision for the communal care of children and 
increases the already wide facilities for communal feeding. 
Then, if their services are needed elsewhere, they will be 
prepared to accept direction. 

In many cases it has been possible to preserve a good 
home life. In these the number of children has perhaps 
been increased by a billetee or two, but nothing further. 
But it cannot be denied that there is in operation, and due 
to the obvious force of circumstances, a trend which is 
breaking up home life in order to meet the shortage of 
manpower with which Britain is now faced. The women 
of England are therefore determined that for a time at 
least, and as far as possible, they will try to be mobile 
minded. But most of the women are looking forward to 
being with their families again when the war is over. At 
the moment they are content that their homes should 
be disrupted. Homes always are disrupted in war time: 
and it is easier to go and do something oneself than to sit 
and wait for news. So, clearly, the women are content 
that their husbands should be in the Far East or perhaps 
in the Mediterranean, that their children should be safe 
in the country with foster parents, and that they them- 
selves should be doing their share. For they know that it 
is all necessary: for never has Great Britain had so much 
responsibility to bear. 

That is why this Christmas, with its bringing of a 
great and powerful ally, will mean comfort and hope to the 
women at home. To know that at such a time, a dramatic 
meeting between the President and our Prime Minister 
has taken place is a magnificent thought for this Christmas. 

The fight is being long and hard, and the women of 
Britain do not look for a speedy end. But they are all 
doing what seems to them to be right and that brings in 
spite of anxiety peace of mind. And this thought per- 
haps will encourage them: that these fresh and heavy 
responsibilities which they are shouldering now will 
definitely have increased their outlook and their knowl 
edge by the time the war is over. So that when we all 
come to fashion the new world, these women, with their 
widened experiences, will be able to take a wiser and a 
rightfully earned share in its making. 
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An International View of the Family—Papers by 


Representatives of Different Nations 
The Family in Australia in War Time’ 


By Mure, HEeaAcney 
Delegate, International Labor Office Conference 


IN THE last century, emphasis rested 
on the obligation of the parents to provide for their off- 
spring, whereas there is now a steadily increasing recog- 
nition of the community's responsibility. The doctrine of 
the “living wage” was an attempt to translate this ideal in- 
to reality. Nearly fifty years were directed towards achiev- 
ing a “basic” or “living” wage which would ensure a 
man, wife, and two or three children, a minimum stand- 
ard of decency and comfort. Yet the problem has not been 
solved in this way, and there is now a tendency to in- 
crease specific services and monetary allowances for chil- 
dren. Most of our State Industrial Arbitration Laws em- 
body definitions of the legal minimum wage—for a man, 
wife and two or three children. The Federal Arbitration 
Act could not, owing to constitutional limitations, direct 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court as to the’standards 
to be observed, nevertheless, that Court was guided by 
this prevailing interpretation. In 1907, Mr. Justice Hig- 
gins, of the Commonwealth Court gave his historic 
“Harvester” judgment of 7 shillings per day or 42 shillings 
per week for the unskilled worker to provide for a family 
of about five persons. Gradually this was applied to all 
workers who through their Unions voluntarily came 
under the Commonwealth Court. Likewise this became 
the recognized standards of State Industrial Tribunals. 
Then when living costs rose during the last war, Indus- 
trial Courts adopted automatic adjustments of wage rates, 
in terms of the cost of living, Price Index. Thus, all men’s 
wages have been fixed theoretically as a family wage. At 
the same time women’s wages were based on the needs of 
a single woman without dependents. Recently the Com- 
monwealth Court abandoned the five unit family stand- 
ard by declaring that the male basic wage was only suffi- 
cient for a man, wife and one child. This declaration 
facilitated the introduction of a Child Endowment Scheme 
through the Commonwealth Parliament providing a pay- 
ment of § shillings per week in respect to every child in a 
family except the first child without discrimination as to 


* Other papers in this series will be published in the May issue. 
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the income of the parents. This principle of child endow- 
ment has the support of the Australian Labor Movement 
which twenty years ago, by resolution affirmed that the 
service rendered to the community by the mother in the 
care and nurture of the child must be recognized as a com- 
munity service and compensated and that payment for 
such services must be regarded as a right and should be 
charged against the total resources of the nation. 

The endowment of motherhood and childhood has, 
therefore, entered the realm of practical politics and Labor 
people anticipate that all children will be endowed to 
self-supporting age and that the services of the mother will 
be recognized in special allowances. The changed attitude 
of the Court on the “needs” basic wage will also open the 
way toa better appraisement of the value of the workers’ 
contribution to wealth production and facilitate the fixa- 
tion of a rate for the job irrespective of the conjugal condi- 
tion, race or sex of the worker. 

The Maternity Allowance Act of 1911 provided an 
allowance of 5 pounds for every mother on the birth of a 
child; and although slightly reduced, this continues a boon 
to mothers in the lower income range. Pre-natal and post- 
natal as well as baby clinics available to all improve the 
chances of our children; and educational facilities of all 
types including nursery schools are expanding. 

The wives and children of enlisted soldiers are provided 
for by special allowances. Widows’ pensions operate in 
some states, while Federal old-age and invalid pensions re- 
lieve the pressure on the incomes of relatives. In taxation 
and all legislation an attempt has been made to ease the 
burden of war economy upon taxpayers with dependents. 
Price-fixing Commissions and Fair Rents Courts have been 
appointed. 

The Australian family is still mainly dependent on the 
economic status of the breadwinner and real comfort and 
security require the income of the average group. At the 
same time lower-income families enjoy a higher standard 
of life by the extension of free medical, educational and 
social services in which there is no reduction yet on ac- 
count of war conditions, but on the contrary, a tendency 
for the Government to augment funds of social organiza- 
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Municipal Day Nurseries in Havana' 


By NoweMa CaBaALtero Y CABALLERO 
Psychological Clinic, Yale University 


CUBA has two types of pre-school in- 
stitutions: the day nurseries and the kindergartens, dating 
from the military occupation of the Island by the United 
States Army. The Havana Day Nurseries instituted in 
1904, by sanction of the Mayor, Doctor Ramon O'Farrill 
and now nine in number are supported respectively by the 
municipality, by the Office of the Secretaty of Public 
Health and Social Welfare, or by semi-official institutions. 
The kindergartens are supported by the Government, and 
some by private institutions. 

The Municipal Day Nurseries are day schools, de- 
voted to the shelter of children from one to six years, 
from families of factory or domestic workers. The ad- 
ministration of each day nursery is carried out by a 
director with one assistant and a social worker. The board 
of inspectors makes a rigorous inspection sending weekly 
reports to the central board. The domestic service is 
performed by six employees who prepare healthful foods 
and care for the hygiene of the nursery. Each day nursery 
is in a suitable building with a capacity for fifty children, 
including: a director's office, a reading room, a kinder- 
garten classroom, other rooms and ample yard where 
children spend most of the day. Admission takes place 
through an application, submitted to a social worker and 
approved or refused at the discretion of the director of 
municipal welfare. Admission requires a thorough dental 
and general medical examination, with the following tests: 
urine, faecal, Kahn, Mantoux, Meinicke’s and homograms. 

Children remain at the nursery according to the follow- 
ing schedule: The nursery is open from 7:00 a.m: to 6:00 
p.m.: from 7:30 to 8:00, breakfast; from 8:00 to 11:00, 
out-of-doors, games, exercises; from 11:30 to 12, luncheon; 
from 12:00 noon to 2:00 p.m., out-of-doors bed rest; 
from 2:30 to 3:00, a light meal; from 3:00 to 5:30, out- 
of doors, and from 5:30 to 6:00, dinner. From 6:00 p.m. 
on, parents call for their children. The children are pro- 
vided with meals, uniforms, shoes, sweaters, bathing suits, 
etc., and also are given Christmas and New Year presents. 

From the social point of view, the day nurseries exert a 
very beneficial influence on lower income families, by 
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assuring proper nourishment for their children’s physical 
development; and by facilitating employment. 

In their scientific aspect, the day nurseries pay particu- 
lar attention to nutrition, with special regard to vitamins 
and caloric requirements; supplemented with sun baths, 
and during the summer the benefits of the municipal beach. 
The Municipal Infants’ Hospital administers medicines, 
keeps a record of each child and cares for emergency cases. 
A dental cabinet is installed in some of these day nurseries. 
The improvement in health is remarkable considering that 
most of these children enter the institution with rickets. 

Between 1936 and 1940, when I was General Inspector 
of Municipal Day Nurseries, I instituted in them a scien- 
tific organization for psychological pre-school studies. (Up 
to that time not known in Cuba.) In collaboration with 
the eminent Professor J. A. Encinas, and following the 
methods of Doctor Arnold Gesell, director of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic of Yale University, nine sets of pedagogical 
material were used to determine by experimental methods 
the degree of progress of the child's mentality and muscu- 
lar coordination according to the four aspects of behavior: 
the motor, the verbal, the adaptive and the social; this 
was accompanied by a physical examination of the child. 

There is also in each municipal day nursery a Froebel 
kindergarten program, given to children between four and 
six years old, during the morning hours. 

The important point to solve in the pre-school institu- 
tions of Cuba is the establishment of improved systems 
and ideas, especially from the sociological and pedagogical 
standpoint. With this object in view, my studies at the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations, and my contacts with 
its Clinic of Child Development are enabling me to ac- 
quire invaluable knowledge in the field of child psychol- 
ogy. These studies, I hope to pursue in spite of the difh- 
cult times, through which we are passing. Ideals are 
achieved only at the cost of personal sacrifice. And if at 
this time a great struggle is going on for the democratic 
unity of our continent, I am of the opinion, that the same 
struggle will subsequently exercise a favourable influence 
upon this democractic unity, and the Cuban child will also 
derive a benefit. Thus, Cuba and the United States will 
work in unison in war, in peace and in the field of educa- 
tion. 
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The Rural Family in Argentina’ 


By ANGELICA MENDOZA 
National University of Buenos Aires 


THE essential aspect of Argentine eco- 
nomic development is its agrarian character. The problem 
of land division and increase of small family farms is an 
unsolved problem for family and social welfare. Except 
for great industrial centers of Buenos Aires, La Plata 
and Rosario, and agricultural industrial processing areas 
like Mendoza, Tucamen Cordoba depending on the farm 
products of adjacent districts, the country is essentially 
agrarian, and vast areas are absolutely so. 

The rural population includes, besides the few thousand 
great land owners, some 300,000 peasant families; and also 
the “puesteros” or overseers of herds and of the workers 
on farms and with stock. The wage farm-workers, or 
““peon de camps,”’ are migratory and fluctuating in num- 
bers. The authentic peasant land owner, the “chacarero,” 
has 200 to 300 acres which his family cultivates, supple- 
mented by peon labor. There are also tenant farmers, the 
“colonos,” and among them the “medieros” or share 
croppers, whose position is often precarious, and who are 
subject to dispossession. The settled farmer, whether 
owner or the better-equipped tenant lives in a small frame 
or cement house on the farm which is equipped for a 
moderately comfortable living; and provides vegetables, 
milk, poultry, and farm meat for the family table. If the 
rural school program, were enriched with agriculture, food 
and nutrition, child care and housekeeping teaching, and 
if rural extension farm and home teaching of adults were 
developed, these settled farm families would be steadily 
improving their living, and the tenant farmers and share 
croppers would become more secure. 

Rural education is a great national problem. The difh- 
culty is primarily due to the vast expanses, the poor 
density of rural population and the absence of community 
living for most families. The National government years 
ago established national elementary schools many of them 
in rural districts. It has also employed itinerant teachers 
to reach isolated families and has developed rural libraries. 
A government official has just reported on centralized 
schools and pupil transportation in the United States 
looking to developing this method in Argentina. The 
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National Board of Education has just been voted 7 
million pesos annually to develop boarding schools for 
rural young people. 

One central problem is the rural school curriculum 
which has provided the traditional general education 
without reference to rural affairs and farm living. Our 
rural elementary schools must concern themselves with 
the vocations, health, homes and leisure activities of rural 
people and lead to better farming and better farm living. 

The rural woman bears the responsibility of guiding the 
family, of using its resources, of saving. Yet she also works 
next to the man in the fields, in addition to carrying all the 
duties of housekeeping. Home economics for boys in 
America suggests some teaching regarding family life 
and the home for our rural boys. 

The Argentina woman has no vote or political rights. 
She is not profoundly religious, but she is Catholic. Her 
domestic relations are determined by the liberal civil rights 
of the country but practically she subordinates her rights 
to those of her husband. There is no divorce and the 
family is based on strong tradition. 

In periodic agrarian crises there is no law to check the 
tenant farmer's being dispossessed. The Federal govern- 
ment does provide homestead lands at a low rent, but 
usually in more remote districts. A new homestead law 
aims to encourage home-owning and will increase the 
security of some families. 

The families and the children of migratory farm laborers 
are in the worst plight—poverty, improvised homes, no 
comforts, small earnings, practically no schooling. New 
programs for them are called for. Perhaps the permanent 
and semipermanent migrant camps which America has 
developed may be adapted to our needs. The placing of 
migrant children in boarding homes near schools or in 
boarding schools may help in individual cases, but the 
family unit needs to be kept together and rural education 
must educate on the land. 

Because the Argentine economy is agrarian, her future 
depends on her rural population. But any public policy, 
rural or urban, in Argentine and in every nation, gets its 
most searching test by asking what will be its effect on the 
welfare of the individual family and its children. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations —The joint 
meeting of the National Conference and the New York 
State Conference on Marriage and the Family on the 
central theme Family Preparedness was held in the Park 
Central Hotel, New York, December 29-31, 1941. Al- 
though the program had been planned for some months, 
the declaration of war by Congress underscored the sig- 
nificance of the papers and of the committee discussions of 
the important contribution to be made by the family to 
national unity and the necessity of safeguarding its in- 
terests during the duration of the emergency and in the 
post-war reconstruction period. 

In the first general session, John S. Bradway, Duke 
University, presiding, Colonel Arthur B. McDermott, 
director of Selective Service for the City of New York; 
outlined the changes in selective service occasioned by 
the entrance of the United States into the war, con- 
demned hasty marriages of soldiers but stated that no 
general rule could be applied to determine whether or not 
a man should marry before entering the armed service; 
Paul Sayre, University of Iowa Law School and founder 
of the National Conference, made a plea for adequate 
provision by the government for the dependents of 
soldiers and sailors; and Winifred Cullis of London de- 
scribed the provision that had been made for the safe- 
guarding of the family in England during the war. 

At the next general session, Evelyn Millis Duvall, 
Association for Family Living, presiding, the papers were 
upon the subject of Problems of American Youth and 
National Defense. Harvey Zorbaugh, New York Uni- 
versity, analyzed the relation between the factors making 
for and against community and personal morale; Theodore 
Noss, Purdue University, described the situation facing 
youth in Indiana boom towns resulting from the growth 
of munition centers; William F. Snow, M.D., American 
Social Hygiene Association, outlined the problems of 
prostitution in communities near army camps and in the 
new expanding industrial communities and the progress 
of the program of control; and Nora Piore, United 
Service Organization and the Young Woman's Christian 
Association, stressed the necessity of measures for the 
welfare of youth in industrial areas, new and old. 

An international view of the family was given by 
papers presented by representatives of the different 
American nations at a joint program with the home 
economics section of the World Federation Education 
Association with Benjamin R. Andrews, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presiding. Muriel Heagney, delegate of the 


International Labor Office Conference from Australia, 
described the progress made in the endowment of 
motherhood and provision for wives and children of en- 
listed men in Australia; Nohema Caballero y Caballero, 
Psychological Clinic, Yale University, gave an account of 
the history and present status of day nurseries in Cuba; 
Angelica Mendoza, University of Buenos Aires, outlined 
the problems of the rural family in Argentina; the paper 
by Graciela Mandujano, Institute for Rural Information, 
Santiago De Chile, detailed the means now being used to 
spread information about home economics in rural Chile; 
Maria de Lourdes Sa Pereira, Ministry of Education, at 
present fellow, University of Pennsylvania, spoke of the 
progress of women in Brazil; and Samuel Henry Prince, 
Dalhousie University, presented the problems faced by 
the family in Canada in wartime. 

At the same session three situations confronting the 
family in the United States were discussed. Paul H. 
Nystrom, Columbia University, analyzed the problem 
of retail prices and practical methods for their control; 
Peter Kasius, Social Security Board, described the pro- 
gram of social security in the light of wartime conditions; 
and Elsa Castendyck, U. S. Children’s Bureau, spoke of 
the needs of the family and the child. 

A high point of the Conference was the luncheon ses- 
sion with Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman of the New York 
State Conference on Marriage and the Family, presiding, 
and with Paul Sayre, founder and first president of the 
National Conference, and Adolf Meyer, second president, 
at the speakers’ table. Ernest R. Groves, president of the 
National Conference, declared that family life cannot be 
geared only to the emergency, it must prepare now for 
postwar social reconstruction by the further development 
of an appreciation of the worth of individual integrity 
and by an increasingly just relationship of men and 
women. Faith Williams, U. S. Department of Labor, 
emphasized the need for increasing literacy of the con- 
sumer to meet the problems created by modern methods 
of manufacture and marketing. Pearl Buck, author of “Of 
Men and Women,” made an eloquent argument for the 
home, not to serve as a refuge from the problems of the 
outside world, but to function as a forum for the discus- 
sion of vital problems, those of war, of peace, of relations 
between men and women, and of race relations. E. C. 
Lindeman, New York School for Social Work, presented 
four goals for the family: 1) the shifting of our emphasis 
from legalism and legislation to education as a means of 
strengthening the family, 2) the soundness of an economic 
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system to be measured in terms of its contribution to the 
health, happiness and welfare of family living, 3) the 
securing of family security as well as national and collec- 
tive security, and 4) the translating of family design into 
reality by bringing recreation into the home. 

The final general session, E. W. Burgess, chairman, was 
devoted to education for marriage and family life as a 
means of strengthening national security. The role of the 
high school in this achievement was presented by Louise 
Ramsey, who for ten years has taught a course in family 
relations in the Newport (Virginia) High School; the 
place of the college by Willard Waller, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who was cautious in his forecast of the efficacy of 
courses in preparation for marriage; and the need and 
objectives of a program of community education was 
given by Allen Risedorph, director of the department of 
physical education, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The following Standing Committees of the Conference 
held two sessions each with the following chairmen or 
vice-chairmen presiding: Economic Basis of the Family, 
Benjamin R. Andrews; Education for Marriage and 
Family Life on the High School Level, Louise Ramsey; 
Education for Marriage and Family Life on the College 
Level, Henry Bowman; Education for Marriage and Fam- 
ily life in the Community, Margaret Wells Wood; 
Marriage and Family Counseling, Emily Hartshorne 
Mudd; Marriage and Family Law, John S. Bradway; 
Marriage ari’ Family Research, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr.; 
Religion and the Family, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady; 
and Problems of Youth, Evelyn Millis Duvall. Reports 
of their work will be printed in the Spring issue of Mar- 
riage and Family Living. 

Representatives of the following organizations held a 
meeting under the chairmanship of Adolf Meyer, M.D., 
to consider the advisability of drawing up a joint state- 
ment upon the function of the family in society and in 
personality development and the need for safeguarding it 
during the emergencies of war and the postwar recon- 
struction: American Social Hygiene Association; Asso- 
ciation for Family Living; Child Study Association of 
America; Commission on Marriage and the Home of the 
Federal Council of Churches; National Conference on 
Family Relations; National Council of Maternal and 
Child Health; National Council of Parent Education; 
National Probation Association; and New York State 
Conference on Marriage and the Family. It was decided 
after discussing the points to be included that a Com- 
mittee be appointed tc Jraw up a statement and to sub- 
mit it for approval to the organizations working in the 
field of the family. The committee consists of Willard 
Waller, chairman, E. W. Burgess, L. K. Frank and Sidney 
E. Goldstein. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions (Mr. 
Lamsom, chairman, Mr. Himes, and Mr. L. E. Clark) 





adopted at the annual business meeting, December 31, 
was as follows: 

1. The National Conference on Family Relations expresses its ap- 
preciation to Dr. Goldstein, chairman of the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements, and to Miss Stern, his assistant, and to the volunteer 
workers whose efficient efforts contributed greatly to the smooth run- 
ning of the Conference; and to the management of the Park Central 
Hotel for its courtesies and services and to Mary K. White, who is 
retiring as Executive Director, for the fine contribution she has made 
to the development of the Conference. 

2. For the proxcction of the economic basis of family life and assur- 
ance of a satisfactory standard of living despite the danger of infla- 
tionary prices and the shortage of materials the National Conference 
on Family Relations urges the immediate adoption of the price control 
bill with, as a minimum, all the powers urged by the Administration. 

3. The National! Conference on Family Relations is interested in the 
problem of securing adequate allowances for the families of men in the 
service of this country. It believes that these allowances should be ad- 
ministered in an honorable and dignified way after the general pattern 
of our old age insurance and on the basis of rights rather than by a means 
test, and by taking into due consideration the necessity of increasing 
allowances above those of the previous war because of the higher cost 
of living at the present time. 


Copies of this resolution and the following supporting 
statement should be forwarded to the War Department 
and to the Chairman of the Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees of the two houses of Congress. 

In the early development of the selective service pro- 
gram it was assumed that men with dependents would not 
be inducted into the military and naval services. With 
the declaration of war the administration of the selective 
service law became much more rigid. Many young men 
who have been married during the past two or three years 
and who have dependents will be pressed into the service 
of their country. These dependents are not only wives 
and children, but parents and younger brothers and sis- 
ters. During the past two weeks large numbers of young 
men have volunteered for the service. 

The Federal Government should make specific provi- 
sion for dependents of the men who are serving their 
country in the armed forces by some form of family allow- 
ance. We had ample experience with allowances of this 
kind during the first world war. Other countries have 
already had experience in setting up the administration of 
family allowances during the present war. The matter is 
now being considered in Washington. Such allowances 
are of vital concern to all who are interested in the in- 
tegrity of American family life. 

In considering the types of dependents for whom bene- 
fits should be provided it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween primary and secondary dependents. Among the 
primary dependents are the wives and children of the 
men. Among the secondary dependents are younger 
brothers, sisters, parents and grandparents. In setting up 
a system of family allowances it is highly important that 
it should be placed on the responsibility of the men in the 
service for the support of their dependents. In the 
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Soldiers and Sailors Insurance Law, passed during the 
first World War, it was provided that the men in the 
service—except commissioned officers—should be re- 
quired to make an allotment from their pay to primary de- 
pendents and that the Federal Government should add to 
this amount a sufficient sum to make a decent benefit, but 
that allotments to secondary dependents be not obligatory 
but voluntary and that the Federal Government guarantee 
to add an amount necessary to make a fairly adequate 
benefit. 

In considering the amounts to be allotted to the men 
under the proposed family allowance system, the Congress 
might well reckon with the increase in the cost of living 
since the first World War. The benefits therefore should 
be higher than those paid in the Soldiers and Sailors In- 
surance Act. They should be sufficiently high to meet 
the increased cost of living. 

The following two resolutions were adopted by mo 
tions from the floor by J. K. Folsom and by S. E. Gold- 
stein, respectively: 

1. The Board of Directors seek ways to study and to demonstrate 
modified patterns of housing and the distribution of household services 
between the single housing units and group housing facilities and com- 
munity facilities which will seek the more effective use of American 
woman-power and through that means the better development of 
democracy. 

2. The Executive Committee was requested to set up a committee 
to make a study of the responsibility of the state for the conservation 
of the family and the advisability of establishing an agency for the 


coordination of agencies for the welfare of the family in the city, the 
state and the Federal Government. 


In accordance with the provisions of the gift of an 
anonymous donor and by reasons of contributions by 
members of the National Conference the following life 
members were elected: Harriet Daggett, first president of 
the Southern Regional Conference on Family Relations; 
L. K. Frank, leader of research in family life and child de- 
velopment; Sidonie M. Gruenberg, pioneer in child study; 
Frederick Osborn, vice-president during 1941 of the Na- 
tional Conference; and Arthur J. Todd, first president 
of the Midwest Conference on Family Relations. The 
Board of Directors also elected Mary K. White a life 
member as an expression of appreciation for her devoted 
and efficient service as Executive Director during the past 
two years. 

The officers elected by the Board of Directors for 1942 
are E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, president; 
Sidney E. Goldstein, New York State Conference on 
Marriage and the Family, vice-president; and Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, Association for Family Living, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Connecticut Council on Family Relations —A meeting 
of the Council was held at the Yale Graduate School, New 
Haven, December 8. Persons engaged in professional 
work in different parts of the state were present. Dr. 


Bessie Bloom Wessel, chairman, opened the meeting with 
preliminary remarks upon the work of the Council. Dr. 
Lloyd Thompson, director, Psychiatric Service in the 
Community, New Haven, chairman of the program, in- 
troduced the speaker, Dr. Edith Jackson, pediatrician and 
psychiatrist, Yale Medical School, who discussed the 
“Clinical Aspects of Behavior Problems in Young Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Jackson stated that the majority of children’s 
behavior problems brought before clinicians have some 
relation to organic problems, but in approaching a clinical 
problem the interactions and interrelations of child and 
parents must be considered. Dr. Jackson presented a case 
history which indicated many of the problems in child 
psychiatry and some of the methods by which these prob- 
lems are attacked. There was considerable discussion on 
the material presented. 

lowa Conference on Family Relations: The third annual 
Conference will be held at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, March 19-20 on the general topic “The Family in 
Wartime.” At the opening meeting, Grace E. Chaffee, 
University of Iowa, president of the Conference presiding, 
W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, will speak. At the 
three youth conferences Evelyn Millis Duvall, Association 
for Family Living, and secretary, National Conference on 
Family Relations, will lead the discussions. Among the 
other speakers listed in the preliminary announcement are 
Evelyn Martin, Association of American Women, Paulena 
Nickell, Iowa State College, and Sybil Woodruff, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. For a copy of the final program write 
L. E. Garwood, executive secretary, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

It was voted to have a business meeting in February at 
which the problems of Council organization and pro 
cedure might be considered, to be followed by a discussion 
on “Some Aspects of Family Morale in the Present 
Crisis,” led by Dr. Thompson. 

Kansas State Committee—A small state committee 
meeting has been held and a meeting of state representa- 
tives is planned looking forward to holding a state Con- 
ference during 1942. Katharine Roy, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, is chairman of the state committee. 

New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children.— 
The third New England Conference on Tomorrow's 
Children will be held in connection with the Harvard 
Summer School on July 8, 9, and 10, 1942. Program plans 
are in preparation. 

Copies of most of the papers presented at the 1940 and 
1941 Conferences are being made available at a small 
charge in typed or mimeographed form. The listing of 
papers and order blanks may be obtained from the Con- 
ference Secretary, Eugene L. Belisle, 143 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. In order to save time, paper and 
money in production, those wishing papers are urged to 
obtain order blanks and place their orders by March 15. 
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Because of the absence of the conference chairman, 
Prof. Carle C. Zimmerman, Department of Sociology, 
Harvard University, who is on service at an army post, 
all communications regarding Conference matters should 
be addressed to the Conference Secretary. 

Virginia Conference on Family Relations: The second 
annual Conference will be held at the Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond, February 27. The morning ses- 
sion will be devoted to the presentation of selected physio- 
logical and psychological problems in family relations; the 
afternoon to a series of group discussions on boy and girl 
relationships, high school and college courses in prepara- 
tion for marriage, sterilization, pre-marital examinations, 
and the family in the national emergency; and the evening 
meeting to a panel discussion on marriage counseling. 
Correspondence should be addressed to the secretary, 
Mrs. J. H. Marion Jr., 221 Grovenor Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

Southern California Section Conference on Family Re- 
lations: The third annual Conference was held January 
24, 1942, in Los Angeles, in the Medical Association 


Building, on the subject “Some Contributions of the 
Medical Sciences to Marital Adjustments.” The morning 
program consisted of the following papers: “Psychological 
Patterns as Related to Endocrinology,” E. Kost Shelton, 
M.D.; symposium on “Temperament” by J. P. Guilford, 
Charles L. Bennett and Joseph F. Griggs; “Emotional Pat- 
terns Dangerous to Family Stability,” by Evelyn Gentry; 
and “Behavior Problems from the Point of View of Psy- 
chiatric Management,” Eugene Ziskind, M.D. In the 
afternoon session the following papers were presented: 
“The Significance of Maternal Health,” Emil Krahulik, 
M.D.; “The Legal Status of Sterilization and Artificial 
Insemination,” Wendy Stewart, M.D.; “Psychical Fac- 
tors Contributing to Marital Maladjustment: of Wom- 
en,” Paula Horn, M.D., and Erle Henriksen, M.D. “Of 
Men,” Elmer Belt, M.D., and “Premarital Preparation,” 
Helen Mackler, M.D. The officers of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Section are: George B. Mangold, president, Mrs. 
Marion Moss Burbank, vice-president; Nadina R. Kavi- 
noky, M.D., Secretary; and Mrs. Irene T. Heineman, 
treasurer. 


Meetings and Events 


American Congress of Obstetrics and Gynecology.—The 
Second Congress, sponsored by The American Committee 
on Maternal Welfare, 650 Rush Street, Chicago, will 
meet in St. Louis, April 6-10, 1942. The general chair- 
man of the Congress is Fred L. Adair, M.D., University 
of Chicago. Leading gynecologists, obstetricians, public 
health officials and medical educators are participating in 
the program. 

American Institute of Family Relations—Roy E. 
Dickerson, formerly a member of the staff, is now execu- 
tive secretary of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Council. 
Visitors to the Institute for the first nine months of 1941 
totalled 2,215. The latest publication of the Institute is a 
Rating Scale for Successful Marriage, available at five 
cents a copy from the Institute, 607 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles. The Johnson Temperament Analysis by 
Roswell Johnson, measuring nine aspects of the personal- 
ity (nervous, depressed, active, cordial, sympathetic, 
subjective, aggressive, critical and self-mastery) important 
for counseling in family relations, is published by the 
California Test Bureau, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, which has issued a free descriptive pamphlet. 

American Sociological Society—The section on the 
family, Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia University, chair- 
man, held one session on December 27 during the meeting 
of the Society in New York. Papers were presented on 
“Family Trends in the United States Since 1890, with 
Special Reference to the Period, 1930-1940,” Paul C. 
Glick, United States Bureau of the Census; “From 
Family Loyalty to Community Loyalty: the Impact of 


Western Influences on Chinese Society,” Olga Lang, In 
stitute of Social Research, Columbia University; ““The 
Changing Mexican Family,” Norman S. Hayner, Uni- 
versity of Washington, and “The Negro Family in 
Brazil,” E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University. 

American Youth Commission.—The general report of 
the Commission, tentatively entitled Youth and the Fu- 
ture, announced for publication in December, 1941, sets 
forth a vital, practical program for the care and education 
of American youth—a program based on the experience 
of the past, adjusted to the realities of the present, and 
adequate to the foreseeable needs of the future. It pre- 
sents concrete proposals and recommendations that have 
been formulated after six years of investigation, study, and 
interpretation. 

Among the subjects discussed are: employment oppor- 
tunity; youth work program; education; occupational 
adjustment; leisure time; marriage and the home; health; 
delinquency; citizenship; the responsibility of the com- 
munity, state, and the federal government in planning and 
in action; what youth can do for @self. The book can be 
secured from the American Youth Commission, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., at a price not to exceed 
$1.50. 

An outstanding recommendation of this general report 
of the Commission is for universal health insurance. 
Pointing out that the United States is the only advanced 
nation which has not adopted universal health insurance, 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the Commission, stressed 


the importance of adequate medical care for youth, since 
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“youth is a period in which the foundations of future 
strength or weakness are laid, and in which habits of adult 
life are formed that will later result in health or sickness. 
But the problem affects all ages and is important at all 


times. It should not have to wait for the emergency of war » 


to bring it to public attention.” The Commission found 
that public health authorities generally agree: 

(1) Any system of health insurance should include free choice of 
physician by the patient (subject, of course, to the consent of the physi- 
cian) and the same individuality of relation between patient and physi- 
cian that now exists, with the single exception of the manner of paying 
the bills. 

(2) Gash benefits, to cover a part of wages lost by employed persons, 
should be an integral and inseparable part of the system. This is the 
case now with workmen's compensation and is universal in the health 
insurance systems of the world. Considering illness as a social problem, 
and not merely as a medical one, it is as vital to provide shelter and food 
as it is to pay for the doctor and medicines. 

(3) The cost should be assessed and collected, as other social insur- 
ance costs are met, from the beneficiaries, from the employing industry, 
and from the state. 

(4) The medical part of the administration should be conducted as 
far as possible by medical men, with only such oversight by them of 
the individual physician as universal experience has found necessary 
and acceptable. The whole system should be divorced from politics, 
partisan or medical, and should be open to all legally qualified physi- 
cians wishing to practice under it. 

(5) Physicians should be paid from the insurance fund, either by 
separate fees for each service rendered or by an annual sum for each pa- 
tient choosing that physician. While American physicians generally at 
present would prefer the fee system, the other system has been found 
more satisfactory in most countries. 

(6) The system would be obligatory for approximately the same 
gtoup for which workmen's compensation is now compulsory. 


In addition to health insurance an adequate health pro- 
gram for the United States should include 1) public health 
engineering to secure safe water and milk, pure food, sani- 
tation and sewage; quarantine in emergencies; mosquito 
and fly control; rodent control where bubonic plague is 
threatened; and precautions against the spread of hook- 
worm and amoebic dysentery, undulant fever, trichinosis, 
typhoid and other food-, water- or milk-borne diseases, 
2) additional health education, 3) better use of nutritional 
knowledge and 4) public provision for nutrition, particu- 
larly through the expansion of the surplus food plan and 
the school luncheon program. 

Association for Family Living—The Association pre- 
pared and presented the program for Parents’ Day 
February 19, 1942, on the topic Living in the War: the 
Family Sees It Through given during the meeting of the 
Progressive Education Association Conference in Chicago- 
Two general sessions were held, one on “Understanding 
Emotional Bias’ and the other on “Increase the Human 
Values: a Challenge to the Family” at which James S. 
Plant, M.D., psychiatrist, was the chief speaker. The 
luncheon session was a panel discussion by representa- 
tives of parents, educators and leaders of young people on 
the subject “First Aid to Parents During the War.” 


Child Study Association of America.—The Association 
held its Annual Institute in New York City, November 
14, With its central topic Family Morale in a World at 
War. The first session was on The Home Front and the 
National Emergency with W. Carson Ryan, University 
of North Carolina, presiding and addresses by Paul V. 
McNutt, federal security administrator, on “The Home 
Front and National Defense”; Brigadier General L. B. 
Hershey, national director, Selective Service, on “Impact 
of the Draft on the American Family”; Mark A. McClos- 
key, director of recreation, Federal Security Agency, on 
“Recreational Problems in Camp and Community”; and 
Mrs. Lytle Hull, New York Women’s Division of De- 
fense Saving Committee, “A Defense Message.’ The 
second session on Family Morale and American Unity, 
E. C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, chair- 
man, heard speeches by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
“Youth Attitudes and Family Morale”; David M. Levy, 
M.D., psychiatrist, “Intolerance—Its Toll on the In- 
tolerant”; and Everett R. Clinchy, National Conference 
of Christian and the Jews, on “Unity in Diversity.” The 
third session, Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of the 
Association, presiding, had papers by Martha M. Eliot, 
M.D., Children’s Bureau, on “What We Can Learn from 
England”’; James S. Plant, M.D., Essex County Juvenile 
Clinic, on “Emotional Strains in Times of Crisis”; and a 
message from Susan Isaacs, British child psychiatrist on 
“Children in Wartime.” 

Childhood Education.—The October 1941 issue of this 
journal is devoted to the topic Toward Better Under- 
standing of Children with papers by Margaret Mead, 
anthropologist, on “Back of Adolescence Lies Early Child- 
hood”; by Barbara Biber, research psychologist, on “The 
Five to Eights and How They Grow”; by Ernest Osborne, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on “The Middle 
Years”; and by Peter Blos, Brooklyn College, on “Adoles- 
cence.” 

Children’s Bureau.—The Bureau has announced the 
allotment of $100,000 additional federal funds for the care 
and treatment of children recently afflicted with infantile 
paralysis in those states where epidemics of this disease 
have been recently encountered. Of more than 5,800 
cases in the United States, approximately 75 percent have 
been reported from 13 states. This initial allotment of 
federal funds will be made for the states of Alabama 
Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee. 

Although relatively little is known at this time regard- 
ing the exact method of transmission or how children may 
be protected from the disease, all authorities state that 
early recognition of the disease and prompt placing of the 
child under good care offer the best chance for complete 
recovery or a minimum of paralysis. As a result of pro- 
visions which have been made for crippled children under 
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the Federal Social Security Act, no child afflicted with 
infantile paralysis or similar crippling conditions need 
now be denied expert care and treatment throughout his 
illness. 

Under state programs there are now available through- 
out the country approximately 1,700 diagnostic and treat- 
ment clinics for crippled children. Nearly 600 hospitals 
meeting acceptable standards of care are used by state 
agencies for the care of crippled children. There are now 
300,000 crippled children under 21 years of age registered 
with state agencies administering such state services. 
Approximately one-fifth of these children are those who 
have been afflicted with poliomyelitis. 

Conference on the Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family.—The eighth annual Conference under the leader- 
ship of Ernest R. Groves will be held at the University of 
North Carolina and Duke University, April 7-9, 1942. 
According to the preliminary announcement addresses 
will be given by Richard S. Lyman, M.D., professor of 
psychiatry and mental health, Duke University, on 
“Brain Waves,” “Physical Expressions of Abnormal Be- 
havior,” and “Mental Hygiene in the South”; by Harriet 
Houdlette, American Association of University Women, 
on “Preliminary Report, Committee on Professional 
Standards”; by Rev. O. T. Binkley, Wake Forest College; 
by Sidney E. Goldstein, New York State Conference on 
Marriage and the Family; by Rev. Lewis J. Sherrill, 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary; and by 
Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D., Columbia University. Leaders 
of discussion include O. T. Binkley; John S. Bradway, 
Duke University; Lester W. Dearborn, Boston Counseling 
Service; Evelyn Millis Duvall, Association for Family 
Living; Elsa Butler Grove, Columbia University; Mar- 
garet Jarman Hagood, University of North Carolina; 
Katharine Jocher, University of North Carolina; Donald 
S. Klaiss, University of North Carolina; Elinor W. 
Snethen, Pittsburgh Juvenile Court; and Norma Warren, 
Lakeland (Florida) High School. 

Conference on Family Life Education.—The first Con- 
ference of its type in Alabama was held July 7-12, at 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Mary G. Bickler, con- 
sultant, family life education, director, with nineteen 
adults and twenty-one children in attendance. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to give the children opportu- 
nity to play, learn, and develop under the guidance of 
authorities in child training while their mothers attended 
lectures and informal discussions on child training. The 
fields covered by the conference were mental health and 
emotional problems, child health, nutrition, clothing, 
music and art in the home, recreation for the child, and 
children’s literature. 

Eugenical News.—In the September, 1941 issue are 
articles “The Role of Psychology in Eugenics” by Gladys 
C. Schwesinger, psychologist and “Eugenical Implications 





of Recent Studies in the Field of Mental Deficiency” by 

E. J. Humphreys, director of research, Letchworth 

Village. 

Family Life Education Program.—The Elementary 
School Committee of the Box Elder County Program for 
Home and Family Living makes suggestions for more con- 
genial parent-teacher relations in the November, 1941 
issue of Childhood Education. Box Elder County, Utah, is 
one of four centers in the United States experimenting in 
community programs of education for home and family 
living. The other three centers are in Toledo, Ohio; 
Wichita, Kansas; and Obion County, Tennessee. 

Family Statistics—The Bureau of the Census expects 
to make available the results on family composition and 
characteristics from the 1940 census during the latter part 
of 1941. These results should constitute one of the most 
significant contributions to the field of family research 
Many more inter-relations between family characteristics 
are available from the 1940 census than from the 1930 
census. Suggestions regarding the kinds of family statis- 
tics that are most needed may be sent to Paul C. Glick, 
statistician for family characteristics, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 

Federal Council of Churches—The Commission on 
Marriage and the Home of the Council which “seeks to 
preserve American family life from disintegrating influ- 
ences, and to build up its social values and its ideals,” has 
made the following statement of its program: 

1. We deplore the spread of prostitution around army camps, and we 
urge churches to provide wholesome social and religious oppor- 
tunity for young men in the national services and for men and 
women in defense communities. 

2. For all young people we emphasize the values of fellowship under 
wholesome influences in home, church and community. 

3. We seek through educational and spiritual means to meet the in- 
creasing menace of divorce and family unhappiness, and to increase 
the number of happy homes. 

4. We promote education for mzrriage and homemaking through local 
churches, councils of churches, and denominational and interde- 

5. We aid homes to interpret family relations and sex differences in 
the atmosphere of family values. 

6. We aid churches to promote groups, clubs and classes for home- 
makers and parents, and to promote study of problems of courtship 
and homemaking by young people's groups. 

7. We assist in the preparation of ministers and church leaders for 
counseling youth and adults, turning ministerial education toward 
this need in theological schools and in programs of continued edu- 
cation. 

8. Weare elevating the standards of marriage procedures, encouraging 
premarital examinations, advocating counseling by the pastor, and 
improving standards of pastoral procedure in marrying couples. 

9. We cooperate with community agencies which are concerned with 
the improvement of family life. 

10. The Federal Council of Churches works with other interdenomina- 
tional organizations and with denominational agencies through the 
Christian Commission for Camp Communities which is concerned 
with social and religious interests of defense communities. We 
work in similar manner through the Committee on Chaplains which 
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is concerned constantly with matters pertaining to Protestant chap- 

lains for the armed forces. 

Household Finance Corporation.—The department of 
research, Burr Blackburn, director, and Bernice Dodge, 
editor, publishes a library of booklets to help families in 
managing and spending their income. These are grouped 
under the four headings of money management, the home, 
clothing and accessories, and foods and equipment and can 
be obtained for a small charge to cover mailing costs. For 
complete list address Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Journal of Home Economics.—Helen Hostetter, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, has succeeded Helen W. Atwater for 
eighteen years editor of the Journal. Miss Hostetter whose 
training has combined journalism and home economics 
was for ten years on the staff of the Kansas Industrialist 
and recently a member of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. At the Chicago 1941 meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association a report of a special com- 
mittee was adopted recommending that modifications be 
introduced in the Journal to make it more interesting in 
appearance and less technical in content without lessening 
its present scientific and authoritative value and that one 
of the early fall issues be a proceedings number. 

Journal of Social Hygiene.-—The last three issues for 
1941 were devoted to special subjects: October, to The 
Attack Against Commercialized Prostitution as related to 
social hygiene and the national defense; November, to 
The Schools and Education for Family Life; and December, 
to Social Hygiene Day (set this year for February 4). The 
articles in the November issue are “An Approach to Sex 
Education in the Schools” prepared by the education com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Social Hygiene Association, 
Mabel Grier Lesher, M.D., chairman; “Sex Character 
Education in Twenty-One Private Schools in New York 
City” by J. A. Goldberg, New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association; ““A Challenge to English Teachers,” 
by Alice M. Steen, New Ulm (Minnesota) High School; 
and “Where Shall We Teach?” by W. W. McFarland, 
M.D., Pittsburgh General Health Council. 

Mental Hygiene.-—The October 1941 number includes 
the following articles: “The Psychiatric Aspects of Civil- 
ian Morale as Related to Children” by D. A. Thom, 
M.D.; “Mental-Hygiene Problems of Youth To-Day by 
George S. Stevenson, M.D.; “The Role of Parental Atti- 
tudes in the Treatment of Diseases of Children” by Lee 
Yugend; and “Is Family Care for Mental Patients Safe 
for the Community?” by Horatio M. Pollock. 

National Council of Parent Education.—A joint meet- 
ing of the Council was held with the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education at Detroit, October 25, 1941 
in the form of a ““Parents’ Panel” led by Robert G. Foster, 
Merrill Palmer School. After this meeting the governing 
board of the Council met to hear concrete proposals re- 


garding the future of the Council. 

National Maternal and Child Health Council.—‘“Hid 
den Hungers in a Land of Plenty” is the title of a nutri- 
tion kit, a cooperative venture of education and social 
studies by the Council and by the American Association 
of University Women. Carrying out the recommendation 
of last spring's national nutrition conference, community 
cooperation is the keynote in the various units of study, 
and local groups will find many concrete suggestions for 
study and action in the field of education and social wel- 
fare. Titles of the seven sections are: “A Note on Doing,” 
“At Every Age,” “Food to be Eaten,” “There's Nothing 
Like a Living Wage,” ““To Market, to Market,” “What 
Shall I Put on My Shopping List?” “How About Training 
Myself?’ The kit may be ordered from the Council, 1710 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. A list of publica- 
tions available on maternal and child health may also be 
secured on request. 

Three recent mimeographed bibliographies, “Popular 
Pamphlets and Leaflets and Other Teaching Materials on 
Maternal and Child Health, A Manifold Community 
Problem,” “Posters and Other Graphic Materials for Use 
in Maternal and Child Health Training,” and “Motion 
Picture Films on Maternal and Child Health as a Mani- 
fold Community Problem” may be secured for 10 cents 
each. 

The annual meeting of the Council was held January 
26, Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 

The Nervous Child—This new journal, a quarterly 
devoted exclusively to the nervous and mental abnormali- 
ties of childhood, is announced by The Philosophical 
Library, ts East goth Street, New York City. Each issue 
will contain four separate sections, dealing with nervous 
and mental pathology, psychotherapy, mental hygiene, 
and child guidance. The editor is Dr. Ernst Harms, as- 
sisted by a board of associate editors, including Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Strecker, Dr. Bernard Glueck, Dr. Ira $. Wile, 
Dr. Thomas V. Moore, Dr. Leo Kanner, Dr. Lauretta 
Bender, and other well-known psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists. The magazine will not represent any specific school 
or movement, but “will attempt to coordinate the various 
theories and points of view . . . so that the psychologist 
and the psychiatrist, as well as the teacher, welfare 
worker, and mental hygienist, will be enabled to obtain a 
complete picture of the subject under discussion.” Sub- 
scriptions will be $4.00 a year, $7.00 for two years. 

Oklahoma Family Life Institute—A history of the 
Institute for its first two and one-half years has been pre- 
pared by its director, Alice Sowers, professor of family 
life education, University of Oklahoma It reports the 
needs in this field in Oklahoma, the objectives of the In- 
stitute, its program, its plan of cooperation with organiza- 
tions, and its family life radio program. A recent publica- 
tica of the Institute, entitled “Lets Talk It Over” gives 
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a schedule of broadcasts for 1941-42 and can be used in 
study groups or as resource material for participants in 
the radio forum. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets.—The regulation of instal- 
ment selling ordered by President Roosevelt and effective 
since September 1, 1941 makes timely the recent pamphlet 
No. 61 “Instalment Selling—Pros and Cons” by William 
Trufant Foster based on consumer credit studies of the 
National Bureau of Economics and the Russell Sage Foun- 
tion and other sources. This pamphlet may be secured 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. for 1o¢. 

Southern Conference on Tomorrow's Children.—Two of 
the chief objectives of the Third Conference held in Nash- 
ville, October 30, 31 and November 1 were to enlighten 
public opinion in the South concerning the basic relation- 
ship of family planning and social planning to social and 
economic welfare and to enlist the active leadership of 
individuals through the formation of a regional committee 
and a regional organization for the development of re- 
gional, state and local programs for planned parenthood 


Personal 


McGraw-Hill Book Company announces the publica- 
tion of the book The Integration of American Society, A 
Study of Groups and Institutions containing a ¢hapter on 
“The Family” by Robert C. Angell, University of Michi- 
gan, author of The Family Encounters the Depression. 

Karl S. Bernhardt, editor of Parent Education Bulletin 
of the Institute of Child Study of the University of To- 
ronto is the author of “Sex Education” appearing in the 
Bulletin’s October, 1941 issue. 

Four outstanding home economists were honored at 
the University of Chicago's fiftieth anniversary, Septem- 
ber 22 to 29. They were Dr. Louis Stanley, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics; Dr. Katharine Blunt, 
president, Connecticut College; Frances Swain, director 
of household arts, Chicago public schools; and Ruth 
O'Brien, chief of the division of textiles and clothing, 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 

Dr. Blunt and Dr. Stanley were the only women among 
the 15 recipients of bronze medals awarded to graduates of 
the University for outstanding contributions in education, 
administration, and other fields. Miss Swain and Dr. 
Stanley were given honorary Phi Beta Kappa member- 
ships. Miss O'Brien gave one of the special anniversary 
lectures. 

The paper “Case Work Service for Unmarried Moth- 
ers” by Ruth F. Brenner in the November, 1941 issue of 
The Family was based on material discussed in a seminar 
of the St. Louis Provident Association led by E. Van 
Norman Emery, M.D. 

Adolf Meyer, M.D., president of the National Con- 





and maternal and child welfare. Amoug the papers pre- 
sented were “Planning an Economic Heritage for Tomor- 
row’s Children of the South,” James P. Pope, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; “Fertility Trends,” P. K. Whelpton, 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems; 
“The Alabama Program for Planned Parenthood,” J. N. 
Baker, M.D., Alabama Department of Health; “The 
Medical Program of the F.S.A.,” R. C. Williams, M.D., 
Farm Security Administration; “Nashville Negro Experi- 
ment in Family Planning,” Henry H. Walker, M_D., 
Negro Maternal Health Clinics, Nashville; ““Tomorrow’s 
Children—Their Economic Future,” Joseph S. Gould, 
Department of Economics, University of Delaware; ““Nu- 
tritional Planning in Today's South,” Horton Casparis, 
M.D., Vanderbilt University; “Cooperative Possibilities 
Between State Planning Boards and Leagues for Planned 
Parenthood,” Lorin Thompson, Population Study of the 
Virginia State Planning Board; and “Cooperative Plans 
for Regional Development,” D. Kenneth Rose, National 
Director, Birth Control Federation of America. 


Notes 


ference on Family Relations, 1939-40, who has retired 
after thirty years of distinguished service as director of the 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic and professor of psychia- 
try at Johns Hopkins University has been succeeded by 
John C. Whitehorn, professor of psychiatry, at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. 

Frederick Osborn, vice-president during 1941 of the 
National Conference on Family Relations, was appointed 
by President Roosevelt in August temporary Brigadier 
General in charge of the Morale division of the Army. 
In the past Mr. Osborn has been active in the American 
Eugenics Society, in the Population Association of Amer- 
ica and in the promotion of scientific research in genetics. 

In The Survey Graphic for January, 1942 Gretta Palmer 
in her article ““Marriage Repair Shop” describes the work 
of the Bureau of Marriage Counsel and Education of New 
York as carried on by its director, Valeria H. Parker, 
M.D., during the past four years. 

“Some Problems of Adolescence” is an article by James 
S. Plant, M.D., psychiatrist in the December, 1941 issue 
of National Parent-Teacher. 

Floyd W. Reeves, director of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, and 
professor of administration in the department of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, is author of the article 
“Youth in Defense and Post-Defense Periods” in the 
Journal of Educational Sociology, October, 1941. 

Helen Ross, Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, is 
the author of the paper “The Case Worker and the Ado 
lescent” in the November, 1941 number of The Family. 
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Book Reviews 


Controlled Fertility. By Regine K. Stix and Frank W. 
Notestein. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xiv-++201. $3.00. 


This is a thorough analysis of the work of the Birth 
Control Clinical Research Bureau in New York City. 
The effect of contraceptive practices on the fertility of 
patients and the influence of the clinic's services are 
evaluated. In brief, the authors conclude that pre-clinical 
contraceptive techniques are more efficient than has been 
thought, and that for a clinic to serve its patients best, 
simpler contraceptive devices should be prescribed which 
would be more acceptable to certain types of patients 
than the now prescribed diaphragm. More studies of 
this nature and quality are highly desirable. 

A. J. JAFFE 
Bureau of the Census 


Foundations of American Population Policy. By Frank 
Lorimer, Ellen Winston and Louise K. Kiser. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1940. Pp. xiii+178. $2.50. 


Here are presented excellent summaries of our present 
knowledge regarding population trends in the United 
States and their relationship to the labor supply, patterns 
of consumption, and investment and economic opportu- 
nity. The authors conclude that a decline in the sizeof our 
population within the next several decades is almost in- 
evitable. Finally, the authors review the implications of 
these trends and of the probable future decline and pro- 
pose a series of positive measures which, it is hoped, 
would maintain the nation’s population at approximately 
its present size. j 
A. J. JArre 
Bureau of the Census 


Victory—How Women Won It. A Centennial Sym- 
posium, 1840-1940. By the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1940. Pp. 174. $1.25. 

In the foreword Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt poses two 
questions: Why, considering the history and Constitu- 
tion of the United States, did it take seventy-two years 
of unremitting labor to secure women the vote? and, 
Why was women’s suffrage granted in twenty-six coun- 
tries before it was won in the United States? 

In eleven chapters, a chronological account of the suf- 
frage agitation supplies the answers, though not explicitly. 
From the beginning the cause of suffrage was associated 
with the temperance and abolition movements, acquiring 
their enemies in addition to the opposition any radical 
departure must expect just because it is unconventional. 
This historic connection had a decisive bearing on ques- 


tions of strategy: depending on the nature of the local 
antagonism the suffragists campaigned for partial suffrage 
(e.g., the vote for presidential electors), for state amend- 
ments or for the Constitutional amendment. The ap- 
pended “Directions for Lobbyists” and “Directions for 
State Work in Support of the 19th Amendment” will 
interest reformers. 
Heten MacGut Hucues 

Chicago 


The Sacred Bond. By Edgar Schmiedeler. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. 128. $1.35. 


The Reverend Schmiedeler has published a series of 
eight sermons presenting a clear statement of the position 
of the Catholic Church regarding the religious nature, 
meaning, and purpose of marriage and the family. The 
author is Executive Secretary of the National Catholic 
Conference on Catholic Life, reputed the most prolific 
writer in the Church at the present time on the subject of 
the family. 

It is addressed with sermonic zeal to members of the 
Catholic Church, including pastors, the married, the new- 
lyweds, and those contemplating marriage. 

W. Crark Etuzey 
Marriage and Family Council 
Colorado Springs 


Unto The Fourth Generation. By Irving Simons. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1940. Pp. 243. 
$2.50. 


The author undertakes in this volume to state “‘in 
words of one syllable, so to speak the symptoms and 
signs of disease [gonorrhea and especially syphilis] that 
should cause him [the layman] to pause and seek expert 
opinion.” I think the author does not accomplish his 
purpose. 

The language of the book is so far from simple and un- 
technical that a glossary of medical terms is added. It 
does not begin to cover the technical terms scattered 
throughout the book so freely that the untrained reader 
would certainly have great difficulty. Moreover, there 
are many instances of careless wording and inaccurate 
statement. For example, the writer says that the vas 
deferens is ‘the tube leading the semen from the epididy- 
mis,” and that “the spermatozoon fertilizes the Graafian 
follicles.” 

I question the value for the layman of a description of 
the symptoms of gonorrhea and syphilis in such detail 
as to filla book. Any such extended description, espe- 
cially when ,resented for the avowed purposes of en- 
couraging the laymen to watch for symptoms, may well 
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encourage him to wait for the appearance of symptoms 
instead of going at once toa physician when he has reason 
to believe that he may have been exposed to infection. 

Finally, the title of the book is of itself unfortunate and 
enough to make it undesirable to put it in the hands of the 
layman simply because by inference, at least, it lends sup- 
port to the idea that syphilis actually is one of the “in- 
iquities of the fathers” which the Lord visits “upon the 
children and the children’s children unto the third and 
fourth generation.” This scriptural passage is quoted by 
the author but without any attempt to prevent or correct 
the common unscientific inferences from it. 

Roy E. Dickerson 

Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 


Marriage (Rev.) By Ernest R. Groves. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1941. Pp. xv+671. 
$3.20. 

In Marriage, by Ernest Groves, we have a book that 
simply and sincerely covers the essentials in so complex 
a subject. Not only can we benefit by the author’s many 
years of carefully listening to and analyzing real human 
problems but even more than that he throws the light 
of most recent research in medicine, psychiatry, eugenics, 
psychology and the other sciences onto those problems. 
Thus they are presented as completely as is possible in 
one book. It can be used by intelligent men and women 
as a basis of discussion to help them formulate their own 
plans. 

Napina R. Kavinoxy, M.D. 

Los Angeles, California 


The Child Speaks. By Justice Jacob Panken. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1941. Pp. ix+345. $2.50. 


This book is written out of the experiences of the 
author in dealing with delinquent children in the New 
York City Children’s Court. The book is divided into 
two parts: the first deals with problems of juvenile de- 
linquency, and the second contains forty-five case his- 
tories. Fifteen of these are classified as delinquency 
chargeable to parents. The causes of the others are given 
as insecurity, gang spirit, environment, economic disad- 
vantages, failure of the school, thoughtless acts, and 


unjustly accused. 


Creative Group Work on the Campus. By Louise Price. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xvi-+-437. $3.25. 
This volume reports a series of significant experiments 

designed to democratize and improve the quality of stu- 

dent life at Stephens College and Stanford University. 

Many student difficulties are those of personal adjust- 

ment which sometimes derive from family background. 


Intelligent cooperation of students and faculty resulted in 
making desirable changes. 
E. W. B. 


You Can be Happily Married. By Gilbert Applehof, Jr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xii+ 
218. $2.00. 


This is a hand-book for engaged and married couples by 
a pastor who has drawn upon his experience as marriage 
counselor. It will be valuable to ministers in their advice 
to prospective bridegrooms and brides. The book contains 
the author's The Marriage Preview” consisting of one 
hundred questions to be answered by the engaged couple. 


Delinquency Control. By Lowell Juilliard Carr. New 
York: Harper €& Brothers, 1940. Pp. xiv-+447. $3.50. 


Carr includes the deviant home as one of the six chief 
environmental conditions of juvenile delinquency. He 
states that homes may deviate from American cultural 
norms because of structural incompleteness (broken by 
death, divorce or desertion, occupational absence or insti- 
tutionalization of parents), economic insecurity, cultural 
non-conformity, moral non-conformity, physical and psy- 
chological abnormality, and functional inadequacy. He 
makes suggestions about ways in which the community 
can reduce these factors. 


Hostage to Peace: Parents and the Children of Democracy. 
By W. E. Blatz. New York: Wm. Morrow and Co., 
1940. Pp. 208. $2.50. 

Patriotism, fear, terror, prestige, etc., are discussed by 
means of intra-family letters. 


Social Disorganization (Rev. Ed.). By Mabel A. Elliott 
and Francis E. Merrill. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1941. Pp. xv+1087. $3.75. 

Part III (about 200 pages) deals with “Family Disor- 
ganization” and includes chapters on “The Changing 

Family,” ““The Romantic Fallacy,” and “After Divorce.” 


How to Raise a Healthy Baby: Complete Information from 
Birth to the Sixth Year. By L. J. Halperin, M.D. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xi+388. $1.95. 


Introduction to Youth. By Erdman Harris. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xiiX221. $1.75. 


Proposes a handbook for those whe counsel youth. | 


A Boy Grows Up. By Harry C. McKown and Marion 
LeBron. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. 


Pp. xv-+299. $2.00. 
Facts and suggestions to assist boys in their social rela- 
tionships. 
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